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7 Argument against Capital Punishment. 


BY HON. EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
( Coneluded. ) 
But, however this vindictive feeling may betray 


itself in the warmth of conversation, it is not 
brought forward in any serious argument: there 
What then is said? | 
That it is a punishment proportioned to the crime; | 


it is too universally exploded. 


that, as murder is the highest of all offences, 
death, the greatest of all punisments, ought to be 
applied to it. 


aot mean to make the culprit suffer the same 
quantity of evil which he inflicted hy his crime: 
that would be both impossible and unjust. It 
ameans, that the punishment should be such as to 
deter from the commission of crime, but no great- 
er, If, then, death has not this effect, why ought 
it to be applied? But that it has not this effect is 
shown by reasoning and fact. Why, then, will 
you continue to apply it? Pressed by this inqui- 
ry, we have the same eternal answer,—murder 
deserves death. Out of this circle no reasoning 
can drive them, Sometimes, indeed, we are ask- 
ed, Are you sure that, if we give up this punish- 
ment, your substitute will prove effectual? If 
you mean so effectual as to eradicate the crime, I 
answer, No! But I am as sure as experience, and 
analogy, and reason united, can. make me, that it 
will be more effectual. What is it we fear?— 
Why do we hesitate? You know, you cannot 
deny, that the fear of the gallows does not re- 
strain from murder. We have 'seén a deliterate 
murder committed in the very crowd assembled 
to enjoy the spectable of a murderer's death ; and 
do we still talk of its force as an example? In 
defiance of your menaced punishment, homicide 
stalks abroad and raises its bloody hand, at noon- 
day, in your crowded streets; and, when arrested 
in its career, takes shelter under the example of 
your laws, and is protected, by their very severi- 
ty, from punishment. Try the efficacy of milder 
punishments; they have succeded. Your own 


statutes,—all those of every state in the Union,—_ 


prove that they have succeeded, in other offences: 
try the great experiment on this also. Be consis- 
tent: restore capital punishment in other crimes, 
or abolish it in this. Do not fear that the mur- 
derers fiom all quarters of the earth, seduced by 
the mildness of your penal code, will choose this 
as the theatre of their exploits, On this point we 
have a most persuasive example. In Tuscany, 


as we have seen, neither murder nor any other | 


crime was punished with death, for more than 
twenty years, during which time we have not only 


the official declaration of the sovereign, that “all 


crimes had diminished, and those of an atrocious 
nature had become extremely rare,” but the au- 
thority of the venerable Franklin for these con- 
clusive facts that in Tuscany, where murder was 
not punished with death, only five had been com- 


le Tt is remarkable,” he adds to this account, | was insisted on ir the first report,—has beén so 
'**the manners, principles, and religion of the in- | strongly illustrated by a subsequent event in Penn- 
‘habitants of Tuscany and of Rome are exactly | sylvania, that I cannot omit stating it. After the 
ithe same. The abolition of death alone, as a ‘execution of Lechler had gratified the people 
| punishment for murder, produced this difference | about York and Lancasfer with the spectacle of 
‘in the moral character of the two nations.” From bis death, and had produced its proper comple- 
this it would appear, rather that the murderers of ment of homicide and other crimes, a poor wretch 
Tuscany were invited, by the severe punishments | was condemned to suffer the same fate, for a simi- 


But why ought it to be so applied? 
To apportion the punishment of the offence, does 


in the neighboring territories of Rome, than that | 
ithose of Rome were attracted into Tuscany by 
‘their abolitiun. We have nothing to apprehend, 
|then, from this measure; and if any ill effects 
|should follow the experiment, it is but too easy to 
return to the system of extermination. 

| One argument,—the ferocious character im- 
| pressed on the people by this punishment, which 


| textr of Scripture, that it is rather a prediction than a Jaw. 
| The language of it is, simply, that such is the folly and 
| depravity of man that murder, in every age, shall beget 
murder. Laws, therefore, which inflict death for murder, 
are, in my opinion, as unchristian as those which justify 
or tolerate revenge; for the obligations of Christianity 
upon individuals, to promote repentance, to forgive in- 
juries, and to discharge the duties of universal benevo- 
lence, are equally binding upon states, 

** The power over human life is the sole prerogative of 
him who gave it. Human Jaws, therefore, are in rebel- 
lion against this prerogative, when they transfer it to hu- 
man hands. 

‘* If society can be secured from violence by confining 
the murder, so as to prevent a repetition of the crime, 
the end of extirpation will be answered. In confinement 
he may be reformed; and, if this should prove impracti- 
cable, he may be restrained for a term of years that will 
probably be coeval with his life. 

** There was a time when the punishment of captives 
with death or servitude, and the indiscrimate destruction 
of peaceable husbandmen, women, end children, were 
th to be essential to the su of war, and the 
salety of states. But experience habtoughe us that this is 
not the case; and, in proportion as humanity has triamph- 
led over these maxims of false policy, wars have bee 
| less frequent and terrible, and nations have enjoyed long- 
jer intervals of internal tranquillity. The virtues are all 
|partsof acircle. Whatever is humane, is wise; whatev- 
jer is wise, just, and humane, will be found to be the 
| true interest of states, whether criminals or foreign ene- 
| mies are the subject of their legislation. 
| *‘* For the honor of humanity it can be said that in ev- 
|ery age and country, there have been found persons in 
whom uncorrupted nature has triumphed over custom and 
‘law. Else, why do we hear of houses being abandoned 
|near to places of public exeeurion? Why do we see 
| doors and windows shut the days and hours of public ex- 





lar offence, in another part of the State, where 
the people had not yet been indulged with such a 
| Spectacle. They, also, collected by thousands 
| and tens of thousands. The victim was brought 
/out. All the eyes in the living mass that sur- 
| rounded the gibbet, were fixed on his countenance; 
| and they waited with strong desire, the expected 
/signal for launching him into eternity. There 
|was delay. They grew impatient. It was pro- 
| longed, and they were outrageous: cries like 
| those which precede the tardy rising of the cur- 
tain, in a theatre, were heard. Impatient for the 
delight they expected in seeing a fellow-creature 
i die, they raised a ferociouscry. But when it was 
at last announced that a reprieve had left them no 
hope of witnessing his agonies, their fury knew 
no bounds; and the poor maniac, for it was dis- 
covered that he was insane, was with difficulty 
snatched, by the officers of justice, from the fate 
which the most violent among them seemed deter- 
mined to inflict.* This is not an overcharged 
picture: the same savage feeling has been more 
than once exhibited, in different parts of the Union, 
and will be produced by publie executions, unless 
it is replaced by the equallyidangerous feeling of 
admiration and interest for the sufferer.f Which 
of the two is to prevail, depends on circumstances 
totally out of the power of the lawgiver or the 
judge to foresee, control; but, by the indulgence 
| of either feeling, every good end of punishment 
| is totally defeated. 

I cannot, I ought aot to discuss this subject, 
without once more pressing on the most serious 
consideration of the Legislature, an argument 
which every new view of it convinces me is im- 
portant, and, if we listen to the voice of con- 
science, conclusive,—the irremediable nature of 
this punishment. Until men acquire new faeui- 
ties, and are enabled to decide upon innocence or 








| eeutions? Why do we hear of aid being secretly afford- 
|ed to criminals to mitigate or elude the severity of their 
| punishments? Why is the public executioner of the law | 
|}a subject of such general detestation? These things 
| are latent struggles of reason, or rather the secret voice | 
| of God himsel!, speaking in the human heart, against the | 
| folly and cruelty of public punishments. | 
**I shall conclude this inquiry by observing, that the | 
j}same false religion and philosophy which once kindled 

ithe fire on the altar of persecution, now dooms the 

| criminal to publie ignominy and death. In proportion as | 
the principles af philosophy and Christianity are under- | 
| stood, they will agree in extinguishing the one and de- | 
| stroying the other. If these principles continue to ex-| 
| tend their influence upon government, as they have done | 
| for some time past, | cunnot help entertaining a hope, | 
| that the time 1s not very distant, when the gallows, the | 
| pillory, the stocks, the whipping-post, and the wheel: | 


guilt without the aid of fallible and corruptible 
human evidence, so long will the risk be incurred 
of condemning the innocent. Were the conse- 
quence felt as deeply as it ought tobe; would 
there be an advocate for that punishment which, 
applied in such case, has all the conseqnenees of 
the most atrocious murder to the innocent suffer- 
ers,—worse than the worst murderer! He stabs, 
or strikes, or poisons, and the victim dies,—ho 
dies unconscious of the blow, without being made 
a spectacle to satisfy ferocious curiosity, and 
without the torture of leaving his dearest friends 
doubtful of his innocence, or seeing them aban- 





*This disgraceful scene took place at Orwigsburgh 


mitted in tweoty vears,—-while in Rome, where | barrow, (the usual engines of publie punishment,) will The wretched madman, who was so near suffering, was 


that punishmeat is inflicted with great pomp and | be connected with the history of the rack and the stake, named Zimmerman. 
parade sixty murders were committed in the short | 4S marks of the barbarity of ages and countries, and a5 man of the first respectability in Pennsylvania. 
q . 


space of three months, in the city and its vicinity.* 


| melancholy proofs of the feeble operation of reason and) 


Ihave the details from a gentie- 
t My io- 
formant adds to his account of this transaction—** Execu- 


| religion on the human mind.’’—Jnguiry upon Public | tions in this State are scenes of riot, and every species of 
| Punishments | wickedness; twenty, thirty, and 40 thousand persons have 
: a ‘ : been in attendance, on such occasions. In countr q 

* If ever any philosophy deeerved the ye use-| ++ E hope shall not offend any one by taking the literty t0 | two and even three days are employed in the cm ael 
ful and practical, at was that of Dr. Franklin. His op'n-| put my own construction on this celebrated passage, and to in ing, much after the manner of fairs in former times.” 





ions must have weight, not only from his character, but | quire, why it should be deemed a precept at all? ‘To me. || 


from the simple intelligible reasoning. by whieh tney are 
supported. What says this venerable and iwreproachable 
witness in the cause of humanity, which we are now 
pleading ?—*' I suspect the attachment to death, asa 
punishment for murder, in minds otherwise enlightened 
upon tie subject of capital punishment, arises from a 
false interpretation of a passage 1 the Old Testament, 
and that is, *He that sheds the blood of man, by man 
shall his bloed be shed.” This has been supposed to im- 
ply, that bleod could only be expiated by blood. Bur I 
#m dispesed to believe, with a late commentator on this 


| must confess, it appears to contain nothing more than a de 
| elaration of what will generally happen; and in this view to) 
stund exactly upon the same ground with such passages as the | 
following—* He that leadeth inte captivity, shall go into cap. | 
nvity ’ ° He that taketh up the sword. stall fll by the sword.’ | 
lhe form of expression is precisely the same in both texts. 
Why, then, may they not al! be interpreted in the same man 

ner, and considered. not as commands but as denunciations ? 
and. if so, the magistrate will no more be bound. by the text 
in Genesis te punish murder with iea.h. than he will, by the 
sext in the Revelations, te sel! every Guinea captain to our 
West India planters. "— Reo. W. Turner 





+ The tendency of public executions, at times, to ele- 
vate the sufferer to the honors of saintship, and lose the 
detestation due to his crime in admiration for the piety of 
the new convert, is not confined to the United States.— 
The scene described in the first report, of the execution 
of the mail-robbors at Baltimore, has been represented 


| in other countries, A note to that part of the report, in 


a German translation says—One would think that the 
author was an eye-witness to the execution of the mur- 
derer Jonaa, in this place,—so exactly is the scene de- 
scribed.’” 
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don nm under the conviction of his guilt, He) without the infallibility that can alone properly | Conscious of having been guilty of much repe- 
dies, and his death is like one of those inevitable | direct it. And this objection alone, did none of tition, and certain that I have weakened, by my 
chances to which all mortals are subject. His the other cogent reasons against capital punish-| version of them, arguments much better used by 
family are distressed, but aot dishonored; his death | ment exist,—this alone would make me hail the| others, I am yet fearful of having omitted many 
is lamented by his iriends, and, if his life deserv-| decree for its abolition as an event, so honorable things that might have an effect in convincing any 


ed it, honored by his country. 
flicted by the laws,—the murder of the innocent 
under its holy forms,—has ao such mitigating | 


to be cheaply purchased by the labor of a life. 
I cannot quit this part of the subject without 


But the death in-|to my country, and so consoling to humanity, as/|one of those to whom this report is addressed. — 


| The firm religious belief I have of the truth of 
ithe doctrine | advance, contrasted with the sense 


circumstances. Slow ih its approach, uncertain | submitting to the general assembly the opinion of of my incapacity to enforce it upon others, must 


in its stroke, its victim feels not only the sickness 
of the heart that arises from the alternation of | 


one whose authority would justify an experiment 
even more hazardous than this, but whose argu- 


a produced obscurity where the interest of he- 


manity require there should be light, and confu- 


hope and fear, watil his doom is pronounced; but, ments are as convincing as his name is respecta- ,sion where the performance of my great duty de- 


when that becomes inevitable,—alone, the tenant | 


ble. 


They are not the opinions of one whom the | mands order, 


But the truth will appear in spite 


of a dungeon during every moment that the leni- | cant, which is used to cover the ignoranee of the]! these obstacles. From the midst of the cloud, 
ty of the law prolang@his life,—he is made to | day, would call a theorist, but of a man whose! With which human imperfection has sourrounded 
feel all those anticipations, worse than a thousand | whole life was spent in the useful and honorable her, her voice, like that of the Almighty from the 
deaths. The consciousness of innocence, that} functions of the highest magistracy, whose name Mount, will be heard reiterating to nations, as 
which is our support under other miseries, is here | jg always mentioned with reverence, and whose well as individuals, the great command, ‘‘ Tuou 


converted into a source of bitter anguish, when | 
itis found to be no protection from infamy and | 
death; and when the ties which connected him to | 
his country, his friends, his family, are torn asun- 
der, no consoling reflection mitigates the misery 
of that moment. He leaves uamerited infamy to) 
children; a name stamped with dishonor to their | 
surviving parent, and bows down the gray heads, 
of his own with sorrow to the grave. As he 
walks from his dungeon, he sees the thousands 
who have come to gaze on his last agony: he} 
mounts the fatal tree, and a life of ianocence is | 
closed by a death of dishonor. This is no pic- | 
ture of the imagination. Would to God it were! 
Would to God that, if death must be inflicted, 
some sure means might be discovered of making 
it fall upon the guilty, These things have hap- 
pened. These legal inurders have been commit- 
ted! and who were the primary causes of the 
erime? Who authorized a punishment which, | 
once inflicted, could never be remitted to the in-| 
nocent? Who tied the cord, or let full the axe 
upon the guiltless head? Not the executioner, 
the vile instrument who is hired to do the work of 
death,—not the jury who convict, or the judge 
who condemas,not the law which sanctions 
these errors; but the legislators who made the 
iaw,—those who, having the power, did not repeal 
it. These are the persons responsible to their 
country, theiz consciences, and their God. These 
horrors not only have happened, but they must | 
be repeated: the same causes will produce the | 
same effects. The innocent have suffered the 
death of the guilty: the innecent will suffer. We 
koow it. The horrible truth stares us in the face. 
We dare cot deny, and caanotevadeit. A word, | 
while it saves the innocent, will secure the pun- 
ishmeut of the guilty; and shall we hesitate to 
pronounce it? Shall we content ourselves with 
our own imagined exemption from this fate, and 
shut our ears to the cries of justice and humani- 
ty?, Shall “sensibility (as has been finely ob- 
served) sleep ia the lap of luxury,”* and not 
awake at the voice of wretchedness: I urge this 
point with more earnestness, because I have wit- 
nessed more than one cendemnation under false 
constructions of law, or perjured, or mistaken 
cestimony :—sentences that would now have been 
reversed, if the unfortunate sufferers were within 
the reach of mercy. I[ have seen, in the gloom 
and silence of the dungeon, the deep concentra- 
ted expression of indignation which contended | 
with grief; have heard the earnest asseverations 
et innocence, made in tones which ao art could 
imitate; and listened with awe to the dreadful ad- 
juration, poured forth by one of these victims, 
with aa erergy and solemnity that seemed superhu- 
man, summoning his false accuser and his mistak- 
en judge to meet him before the throne of God. 
Suck an appeal to the high tribunal which never 
errs, and before which he whe made it was in a 
few heurs to appear, was calculated to create a 
belief of his innocence: that belief was changed 
into certainty. The perjury of the witness was 
discevered, and he fled from the infumy that await- 
ed him; but it wae too late for any other effect, 
than to add one more example to the many that 
preceded it of the danger, and 1 may add impie- 
ty, of using this attribute of the divine power, 








doctrines are quoted as authority, wherever the 
true principles of legal knowledge are regarded. 
Hear the venerable D’Aguesseau:— 

*“Who would believe that a first impression 
may sometimes decide the question of life and 
death? A fatal mass of circumstances, which 
seem as fate had collected them together, for the 
ruin of an unfortunate wretch,—a crowd of mute 
witnesses, (and from that character more danger- 
ous,)—depose against innocence: they prejudice 
the judge; his indignation is roused; his zeal con- 
tributes to seduce him. Losing the character of 
the judge in that of the accuser, he looks only to 


‘that which is evidence of guilt, and he sacrifices 
\to his own reasoniags the man whom he would | 
|have saved had he listened only to the proofs of | 


the law. An unforeseen event sometimes shows 
that innocence has sunk under the weight of con- 
jectures, and falsifies the conclusions which cir- 


| cumstances had influenced the magistrate to draw. 


Truth lifis up the veil with which probability had 
enveloped her; but she appears too late! The 
blood of the innocent cries aloud for vengeance 


against the prejudice of his judge; and the mag- | 


istrate passes the rest of his life in deploring « 
misfortune which his REPENTANCE CANNOT REPAIR.” 

The earnestness for this reform is sometime re- 
proached to its advocates as proceeding from a 
childish fear, that magnifies the apprehension of 
that which we know is appointed to us all. Not 
so. The value of life is not overrated in the ar- 
gument. There are occasions in which the risk 
of its loss must be incurred; in which the cer- 
tainty of death must be encountered with firmness 
and composure. These occasions are presented 
by patriotism, in defence of our country—and our 
country’s rights, —by benevolence, in the rescue 
of another from danger,—by religion, whenever 
persecutions offers the martyr’s crown to the faith- 
ful; and it is not known, or believed, that those 
who propose to abolish death as a punishment 
either fear it as a natural event, or shun its en- 
counter when required by duty, more than those 
who think it ought to be retained. He who pre- 
served the life of a Roman citizen was entitled to 
more honorable recompense than the daring sol- 
dier who veatured his own, by first mounting the 
breach. The civic was preferred to the mural 
crown. The Romans, during the best period of 
their history, reduced this abolition to practice. 
“Far,” said their great orator, endeavoring, in 
a corrupied age, to restore the ancient feeling on 
the subject,—‘‘ far from us be the punishment of 
death—its ministers—its instruments. Remove 
them, not only from their actual operation on our 
bodies, but banish them from our eyes, our ears, 
our thoughts; fer, not only the executions, but 
the apprehension, the existence, the very mention 
of these things, is disgraceful to a freeman and a 
Roman citizea.”’ Yet the Romans were not very 
remarkable for a pusiilaminous fear of death. In 
the age of which I speak, they did not want the 
excitement of capital punishment to induce them 
to die for their country. Qn the contrary, it 
might, perhaps, be plausibly argued, that the ser- 
vile disposition, which disgraced the latter ages of 
the republic, was in some measure caused by the 
change, which made the sacrifice of life the expi- 
ation for crime, instead of the consummation and 





* Bdeo. Priaciples ef Penal Law. 


|SHALT NOT KILL.” 


~~ (Onginat.) 
Divine Goodness Manifested in the Seasons. 

A delighttul contemplation of the constant care 
over us of our heavenly Father, is presented in 
the check there is put on the excess of cold wea- 
ther we experience from winter to winter, which, 
if permitted to increase on certain cold days, 
would destroy every thing that has breath. Why 
are not the. windows of heaven opened on some 
such hours, and a flood of foreign air poured out, 
carrying death and destruction to every created 
thing before it? Ah, divine care guards our help- 
less tenderness; and never did it fail! Just so 
far, and no Jarther, has the power of frost ever 
been able to extend itself. All lives are sale un- 
der the order of Providence, to whose wisdom and 
love, all living objects pass from winter to winter 
in safety! What is also true as to cold, is equal- 
ly applicable to heat. Excessive as some of our 
hot summer days seem, when we can scarce find a 
breath of cool air, yet there is a limit, a bound 
\set; the air though heated is kept pure, and all 
lives are preserved! Thus we might pass from 
one kind of -weather to another, and from one 
season to another, all presenting tokens uf love, 
and all calculated to inspire man with confidende 
and trust in the benevolent Ruler of the universe! 
Now, think you friendly reader, there could be 
such wisdom and care manifested for us in the 
scenes of this life, as much so that nothing which 
has breath in the wide extended universe of our 
heavenly Father should perish, and yet the future, 
ithe whole of our elernity, as much transcending 
the present for interest, greatness and glory, as 
| thought can conceive, be left uncared for. 
| But perhaps some objector to unvaried bene6- 
cence will say, that things in this world are gov- 
erned by natural laws, and therefore events of 
this world are not applicable to the future. Ah? 
Is the future, that beautiful world where ail puri- 
ty dwells, where God presides, governed by less 
natural and infinite good laws, and man, then the 
more immediate offspring of God, less to be pre- 
served from injury and less an object of infinite 
care? Open your eyes dear brother, and con- 
template the same bounteous goodness in God 
hereafler that you see now, only in infinitely great- 
er perfection. The Bible declares that God is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, unchang- 
|ably good, always loving and always caring for 
his offspring, and what is true for life is also true 
for the future. Q, could one spark of the ever- 
lasting love of our heavenly Father be sincerely 
realized by every heart, how quick would the dis- 
mal forebodings of the future be scattered to the 
winds, and all mea come into the immediate enjoy- 
ments of trust, and peace, and rest! What thou- 
sand fold more should all love, and serve, and 
honor, our Creator! And will these days of dark- 
ness, and unbelief, and distrust, always last? Will 
there never be no clearer rays of infinite perfec- 
tion and bounty for the happiness of mankind in 
this world? C. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


To go to sleep, lie down when you hear the 
wind roaring through the trees, and the brooks 











proof of patriotic devotion. % 


brawling over the pebbles. It is a sort of oblivioa 
that actually takes owe out of the world, . 
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ATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY 





‘ (From the Vt. Family Gazette.) 
The Maid with two Lovers. 
CHAPTER I. 

One mile from the village of ——, on the margin 
of a beautiful take, lived the family of Mr. Langdon, 
consisting of himself, bis wife, and three children.— 
The eldest, 2 daughter of seventeen, possessed a 
mild and even dispasition, and being the eldest of 
the family it devolved upon her not only to superin- 
tend the edneation of her brether and sister, but to 
assist in managing the heusehold affairs. 

The second, a sprightly girl of fifteen, and who 
occupies the most Conspicuous pesition in my narra- 
tive, was somewhat different from her sister. Her 
figure was tall, and her motions fall of elegance and 
natural grace. Her countenance was 4a fine oval, 
her features were repeat animation, and her 
eyes sparkled with a brilliancy indicative of a warm 
heart and a quick apprehension, Flaxen hair, long 
and luxuriant, decided, even at a distant glance, the 
loveliness of her skin, than which the unsunned snow 
could not be whiter. If you add to this a quick ner- 
vous temperament, buoyant spirits, and extreme can- 
dor, her character is before you. By her goodness 
of heart and her censtamt aim to administer to the 
happiness of those around her, she had endeared 
herself to all who knew her, and was indeed the idol 
of the family, particularly of the father to whom she 
bore astriking resemblance both in manner and 
cemperament. 

‘The youngest, a boy of thirteen, like the youngest 
son of many rich parents, had been brought up with- 
out the least restraint, and passed much of his time 
in fishing, gaming, or some other recreation save 
his beoks, but owing perhaps te the cemparative se- 
clusion in which he lived, he had not contracted 
those habits of yulgarism and profanity to which so 
many. youth are addicted. 

Such, reader, is a brief account of Jane, Eliza, 
and John Langdon. The early history of Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon is unknown, nor perhaps would it be 
of interest to the reader, as it ferms no part in the 
narrative I am about to relate. Suffice itto say, Mr. 
Langdon had by inheritance und a careful manage- 
ment of his affairs accumulated a handsome estate, 
and was much esteemed by his neighbors for his 
generosity, urbanity aed kindness. But before pro- 
ceeding father, [ will give the reader an idea of his 
lecality and the scenery around. 

Situated on a moderate elevation was the mansion 
of the Langdons, having a beautiful garden in front, 
overgrown with flowers watered and nursed by the 
hand of the fair Eliza ; and back from the heuse lay 
the farm, consisting of tillage, pasture and wood- 
lands, extending nearly a mile, and bounded by a 
lake. A small rivulet bounded along just in rear ef 
the house over which a plank was extended. Cross- 
ing this and following the path gradually winding 
along the right on the side ef the hill, you soon reach 
the edge of the weeds. Taking.a circuitous rout, in 
order te avoid the deep valleys.and ragged cliffs, in 
<he course of half an hour yen reach a spot of scenic 
beautyrand loviiness. On the left, high towering 
pines rear their lofty heads, and seem to leok with 
proud disdain upon the lesser trees of the forest.— 
To the right, high and ragged cliffs rise in stupen- 
dous forms, and border the surging waters of the 
lake. In front was a plain upon which wild roses 
grew in abundance, and here and there some favor- 
ite Mower that Eliza had transplanted from her gar- 
den. Commanding all these delightful views was an 
arber erected by Mr. Langdon, and thither the fam- 
ily and friends loved to resort. it was here that the 
two sisters, accompanied by their brother, repaired 
at the clese of a bright September day. The sun 
was just sinking behind the western hills—the tall 
trees of the forest, their foliage adorned with 
matchless tints, were swayed to and fro by the fitful 
breeze—while the raysof the setting sun were re- 
fiecied in the most gorgeous hues from the floating 
cluds, the resplendency of which shone in the trans- 

parency of the lake. } 

“Hark ! girls’—said John Langdon te his sis- 
ters, who were a little way off, “did you hear it ?” 

« Yes,” answered Eliza, “it was nothing but the 
report ofa gun. Some one bas come out from the 

village te shoot ducks, I guess.” 

« But who could it be ?” said John ; “Gld Uncle 
Perry has gone to the village, Patrick is at home, 
sick ; my gun is at bome in the garret if mother has 
not dient t—{i mean to see when I get home—and 
there’s #6 etker gun in the neighborhood.” 

These last words were not beard hy Eliza who 
was at this time scampering away te the cliff that 
overhung the shore. 

« Come bere, do come 1” shouted Eliza, “ and see 
thie sail beat,” 

The brother and sister soon arrived at the spot 
and beheld a sail boat gliding the beautiful lake about 
a mile distant, coming before the wind, apparently 
making for the cove @ shert distance from where 
whey steed. 








J 


“That looks fike the ‘ Waterwitch,’? cousin Lee’s 
boat,” said Joho. 

« Yes, ’tis he,” exclaimed Eliza. 
one in the boat, is there Jane ?” 
be No, and he'll have to be careful, for the breeze 
is freshening, and—look yonder ! that cloud [ really 
believe we shall have a shower,” responded Jane. 

Guarded, as they had been by the trees, and occu- 
pied in talking, romping, and culling plants and flow- 
ers, they had not perceived that a storm was ap- 
proaching. As the boat neared the shore Eliza wa- 
ved her kerchief in the breeze, which was returned 
by the person on board the Waterwitch, as indeed 
the boat proved to be. 

*‘Tt is cousin Lee,” shouted Eliza,: *‘ and as he 
promised that on some pleasant moonlit evening he 
would give me sail, [ believe he has come for that 
purpose, and [ will ran down to the beach and goa 
little way with him. You go home and tell mother 
ye have gone and will soon be back with cousin 

ee,’ 

* What a giddy and thoughtless girl,” thought 
Jane, as she watched Eliza scampering away tow- 
ard the cove. ‘I don’t feel right to have her go, for 
fear they will meet with some accident.” 

The wind was high and blowing toward the shore, 
and owing to the unevenness of the land the wind 
was constantly shifting from one point to another, so 
that in the event of a gale so small a boat would not 
be likely to live, but would either be swamped or be 
driven upon the rocks and dashed in pieces. 

Anticipating the feelings of Jane, Johu remarked 
that (vere was no danger, for James knew how to 
manage the boat and was in the water half his time. 
* Poh,” said he, “Ihave been with him shooting 
ducks when it was blowing a hurricane and the ducks 
dared not show their heads outside the cove, and we 
popped them over by dozens.” 


The brother and sister turned and walked silently 
toward home, each absorbed in deep thought. 

* Who could have fired that gun ?” thought John, 
“There is no one from our way out gunning to-day, 
[know. It must be some one from the village, or 
some stranger. But why is he here? [’m sure there 
is much better shooting on the mountain than here, 
for there are only ducks here, aad on the mountain 
there is game of all kinds.” 

Jane was thinking of the danger to which Eliza 
and her cousin were exposed, and neither spoke un- 
til they came to the brook back of the house. 

** Look !” exclaimed Jane—* it rains now—see it 
on the brook !—and see how dark it is overhead !” 

‘<I think they have missed it,” said John; but 
then James knows how to manage a boat. What 
business has any one tocome out here from the vil- 
lage to shoot the ducks? If Uncle ‘Tom knew it, he 
would catch some, [ am thinking.” 

“ Where is Eliza ?” inquired their mother as they 
entered the house. Jane soon related the circum- 
stances of Eliza’s absence, and they immndiately set 
the room in order, preparatory to -receiving the 
cousin. It was, however, plain to be seen in the 
countenance of Jane and her mother, that anxiety 
was felt for the safety of Eliza and Lee. John, who 
had been to see if his gun was safe,returned and said 
to Jane—* gun is up stairs, just where l—” 

At this moment a gust of wind slammed the doors, 
the lightnings flashed, and “ heaven’s artillery” roar- 
ed over their heads, the rain at the same time falling 
in torrents. Avcold chill ran through the veins of 
Mrs Langdon. 

‘* Come, mother,” said Jane, let us put on some 
old clothes..and Joho shall carry the lantern, and we 
will go and look for Eliza and Lee. I am afraid 
they will drown—certainly no boat can live in this 
storm, I wish there was no boat on the lake, there 
are so many accidents.” 

“ Let us wait till your father comes home,” said 
Mrs, Langdon. [{ fear we can be of no use to them.” 

‘* Eliza had no business to go,” said John, “ and 
all I wish is, that that fellow’s pewder will get so 
wet he cannot shoot—what business has he here ?” 

At this moment the father entered the room, and | 
was instantly made acquainted with the fact and | 
circumstances of Eliza’s absence. He was almost 
paralysed. 

“It is a mile to the cove,” said he, “and perhaps 
they are already cast away two or three miles dis- 
tant. 

At the thowght that Eliza might be drowned his 
heart sank within him. He continued— 

“John, what time was it—how long afier sunset 
was it when Lee came to the cove ?” 

**Tt was—the sun was about half an hour high 
when we went over there, and seon after we ret 4 a 
sharp fire, a—”’ 

“ No matter, it takes you so long to tel any thing, 
you always have something to say about your guns 
and fishing lines, Get the lanthorn ready and I will 
run over to Uncle Tom’s and get him te go with us, 
and go out in his fishing boat, if necessaay.” 


*“There’s but 


tenement at a short distance, and spent most of his 


time in + guMning, entrapping minks, musk - 
rats, &e. Indeed, so long had he resided there, and 
for sucha length of time had he maintained a right 
to all the game, that any infringement of his right, 
that is, if any one from abroad ventured to shoot a 
gun within the borders of his assumed kingdom, he 
was regarded hy Uucle Tomand his associate, John, 
who occasionally accompanied him in bis sports,as an 
invader, purloiner and thief, and the anathem of 
vengeance were heaped upon his head. Sach being 
his character, the expression of John, that “ if Uncle 
Tom knew of his shooting, he would catch some,” is 
accounted for. 

The door flew open, and Mr. Langdon and Uncle 
Tom made their appearance. John seized the lan- 
thorn and all three hastend to the lake. 

‘*'There, we were about here, Uncle Tom, when 
that fellow fired his gun,” said John. 

“ What fellow,” eagerly inquired Uncle Tom. 

“I don't know,” said Jobo, but I guess some 
youngster who—” 

** Hark ! what’s that ? whispered Uncle Tom. 

“A gun again,’ said Jobn. | guess that fellow is 
firing at some streaks of lightning, for there is noth- 
ing else to shoot at now. 

‘* Let us direct our steps that way, said Mr. Lang- 





don rs seemed to be near the cove. Who knows 
but Lee had « gun on board the boat and is now fir- 


|ing signals of distress ? 


CHAPTER II. 


After the party had set out for the lake, Mrs. 
Langdon and Jane placed some refreshments upon 
the table and then seated themselves befure the kiteb- 
en fire. Each was absorbed in deep thought. 

“They are coming ! they are couting ! I hear voi- 
ces,” said Jane, jumping up and running to the duor 
followed by her mother. As they opened the door, 
the violence ofthe wind drove them back, the light 
was extinguished and it was with difficulty they suc- 
ceeded in shutting the door. Soon, however, the 
inanimate and apparently lifeless body of Eliza 
Langdon was brought in. The means usually em- 
ployed in resuscitating drowned persons were happi- 
ly used and before John had returned from the neigh- 
boring village with the Doctor, she showed signs of 
returning consciousiness. 

When the Doctor arrived, he intimated that they 
had better leave the room as they were damp and 
cold, and that with the asssistance of Jane he could 
‘lo more for the'sufferer than if they were present.— 
eee they retired to the kitehen, and all were 
anxious to learn the particulars of the rescue. 

Lee commenced by saying that, having given Eli- 
za an invitation to sail with him upon a pleasant eve- 
ning, he thought the present a favorable one, and so 
ran his boat across the luke to fulfil the engagement 

** Before | made the cove,” said Lee, ‘1 perceiv- 
ed Eliza standing upon the cliff and beckoning me 
tocome. Observing the wind rising and the storm 
approaching, I proposed that we had better delay the 
sail till some other time, but at her earnest request I 
consented to venture a short turn. We sailed 
smoothly along at first, but soon the storm gathered 
overus, and f instantly made for the shore. We 
should have landed in safety, but unfortunately, in 
luffing to clear'a rock, a squall struck the boat on 
ber larboard and suddenly capsized her. Seizing an 
oar in one hand and clinging to the boat with the 
other, | reached out for Eliza; bat she being choked 
with water was sinking !' Oh, the agony of soul f 
then felt! Unable to swim, I accused myself of the 
cause of this disaster and believed myself the murder- 
erof Eliza! As {heard the water gorgling down 
her throat, and she seemed in the last agonies of 
death, I was about to let go my hold on the boat and 
either save her or perish with her. At this moment 
I heard a splash in the water, which proved to have 
been occasioned by this young man, (pointing toa 
stranger, ) who threw himself in, and succeeded in 
conveying Eliza to the shore. The boat had now 
drifted so near to the shore that I could touch bottom 
and finatly waded out, nearly exhausted. After con. 
veying Eliza to the arbor the gentleman fired signal 
guns which you so fortunately heard.” 

The most death-like silence reigned while Lee re- 
lated bis narrative, and when he had finished Mrs 
Langdon fell upou the neck of the stranger, pressed 
him to her bosom and exclaimed, “our noble pre- 
——- and benefactor ! how shall we reward you? 
peed vf = recompense you ?—your name—your 

‘The face of the youth erimsoned with blu 
he respended in a pleasant, timid voice— ee 

““My name, ‘madame, is Wentworth Gilman. [ 
am very happy in having been instrumental in sav- 
ing the life of your daughter, and my recompense 
shall be aw approving conscience. aving but re- 

recovered from an intermittent fever, T 
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amuse myself by fishing, sports with which I am sel- 
dom gratified. Happening to stray upon the banks 
of your beautiful lake, and seeking a shelter from 
the storm under the branches of a large tree, I chanc- 
ed to witness the upsetting of the boat. Knowing my 
ability te swim, 4 succeeded in rescuing your daugh- 
ter.” 

‘The Doctor now entered and said that Eliza had 
so far recovered as to be sensible of her situation, 





aud desired to know how she was saved. He had 
quieted her anxieties as well as he could, promising | 
that she should know more is the morning, and de-| 
sired that she might not be disturbed. Giving Jane | 
and her mother some directiens about the medicine, | 
he departed. After taking some refreshments, Lee | 
and the stranger retired to bed. | 
In the morning Eliza was ina high fever and at | 
tines delirious. Wentworth Gilman felt much anx- | 
iety for her, and remained im the family some four | 
weeks. He spent much of his time in Eliza’s room | 
tanning her fevered brow. At other times he would 
accompany Joka and uncle Tom in their hunting and 
fishing excursions. When Eliza had so far recover- | 
ed as to be able to walk, he would fead her to the | 
arbor on the border of the lake, and read to her from | 
a favorite work which he had presented her ; or, if| 
she was unable to accompany him, he would pluck | 
for her a nosegay which was ever acceptable. eed 
I say that the fascinating charms of Eliza had won| 
his affections and for the first time his heart felt the | 
leep emotions of love ? So it was. 


Nor was Elia entirely insensible to the emotions | 
that filled his soul, but seemed to enjoy his presence, | 
his society, and the *‘tete-a-tetes” and walks, that | 
they often gratified themselves with. Oh, day of | 
happiness—the happiness of innocence ! How sweet | 
the remembrance of those hy-gone days, when in the | 
unsuspecting innocency of childhood we ramble to- | 
gether in search of flowers, or stop to listen to the | 
sweet warblings of the birds, or pluck a nosegay | 
tor the sweet maid by our side! Happiness we all | 
seek, but all in different ways, and each expects to | 
find it by different means. ‘This one imagines it to | 
glitter in the gayeties of the Court, that one to re- | 





respect to his own family. Assuring him that he 
would occupy many of her thoughts, and that what- 
ever might be her future Jot, the preserver of her 
life would ever be held in sweet remembrance, she 
presented him with an emerald ring which she took 
from her hand entwined in a wreath of her hair. 

They concluded that what bad been said had bet- 
ter be kept to themselves, as their parents might be 
consulted at some future period. It was late ere 
Eliza and Wentworth reached home. Early in the 
morning, he took a farewell leave of the family of 
Mr. Langdon. 


The Slippery Elm. 

_ One of the most valuable as it is a well known ar- 
ticle im our country. is the Slippery Elm, Ulmus 
Fulva. All our apothecaries keep it, both flower 
and the bark. [et is generally called slippery elm, 
red elm or —- leaved elm. It is imdigenous to 
our country, and what is remarkable, yet but little 
known, it contains a great amount of human nourish- 
ment. It is medicinalalso, It isan excellent sub- 
stitute for water, and you can carry in your waist- 
coat pocket sufficient to subsists upon for ten days ! 
The ship-wrecked sailor, the soldier in Mexico and 
the traveller on the Prairies, should never be with- 
out it. ftalways mitigates hunger, and is nourish- 
|ment and drink. Let no ship go to sea without it, 
| no traveller fail to have it with him, no army march 
| without it. 


(Concluded next week ) 
William Penn. 
BY P. §. DUPONCEAU, LL. D. 
William Penn stands first among the Lawgivers 


whose names and deeds are recorded ia history.— P : 
ata | Propuce ror Manures.—Experiments in Ger- 
v0 we compare with him Lycurgus, Solon, Rom- | many have led to the following ae 
i-lus, those founders of military commoowealths, given quantity of land, with ype 
who organized their citizens in dreadful array | 4 y oe, Wiest ang magne, plete 
a : three times the seed employed, then the same - 

agninst the rest of their species, taught them to con-| rity of iand will d 5 teed yee 
- = their fellow-men, * barbarians, and them- pe Aon when ccatntihadtines ai Seotaget punts 
selves nl thy t ? ) OR : 

s as only worthy to rule over the earth?) What grass or leaves, garden stuffs, &c. Ten times with 


benefit did mankind derive from their boasted insti- 
, . To. Ton " j i i i 
tutions? Interrogate the shades of those who fell in | bullock °s blowd Fourteen times with night soil or 


the mighty‘contests between Athens and Lacedemon, | Salta hnirni nisin lbd iia til 

between Carthage and Rome, and between Rome| Never confide in a relative who has turned against 
and the rest of the universe. But see our William | you ia the hour of misfortune. No subsequent pro- 
Penn, with weaponless hands, sitting down peacea- | fessions of regard are worth a straw. ‘They are, in- 
bly with his foilowers in the midst of savage nations, | deed, an insult, for they go upon the supposition 
whose only occupation was shedding the blood of | that you are wanting m common sense. 

their fellow-men, disarming them by his justice, and 
teaching them, for the first time, to vlew a stranger 
without distrust. See them bury tkeir tomahawks | 
in his presence, so deep that man shall never be able 
to find them again. See them under the shade of the | 
thick groves of Coaquannock extend the bright chain | 
of friendship, and solemnly promise to preserve it as | 
long as the sun and the mvon shall endure. See 
him then with his companions astablishing his com- 
monweulth on the sole basis of religion, morality,and 
universal love, and adoptiag, as the fundamental | _ ‘ 
maxim of his government, the rule handed down to | discrete view of things, and a proper improvement of 











THE W ATC HMAN. 
re 


Christian Moderation. 
Moderation is a rare virtue, consisting in a calm and 





pose beneath its shade. ‘The bard assures us in per- |us from Heaven, ‘‘ Glory to God oa high, and on |the blessings, and advantages we enjoy. The moderate 


suasive language, that it is to be found gliding in the | earth peace, and good willto men.” * 


dimples of the stream, blooming in the blossoms of | 
the flower, glowing in the sunbeams, warbling in the | 
notes of nature among the branches! While the | 
tnan of virtue declares it is encrusted with the rust! 
of the venerable Medal, The Sage, who hangs in- 
tent over ted pages of antiquity, and he who sits 
watching tke progress of the midnight stars, sneers 
at such idle unphilosophical gratifications, and pro- 
nounces with pompous folly that nothing is either | 
fit or huppy beneath the spheres. Others imagine | 
at to be an internal content, health of body and mind, 
a heaven of seul, and harmony of heart. Others, in 
writing and in life, suppose its censtituent principles 
are dignity of rank and beauty of form ; splendor of 
parrs, or sublimity of thought ; keenness of intellect, | 
er vacuity of ignorance; popular praise, or obscure | 
abstraction. How much soever these may aid or 
centribute to one’s hapoiness, | am willing to believe 
with the novelist, (and such was really the case with 
Eliza Langdon and Wentworth Gillman,) that hap- 
piness is found “ in the soft effusions of two «ender 
hearts !” 
But | am digressing. Soon the time came for) 
Wenworth to take hisdeparture. Eliza had recov- 
ered, and was soon to reside at the village in order 
to attend school. The evening before he was to set 
eut for his own home, (no one knew whither,—for 
apon this subject he had maintained the strictest se- 
crecy,) was a pleasant evening in September, and 
‘these two friends repaired to the shore of the lake.— 
"They seated themselves upon a hilleck—the moon) 
was rising majestically in the east—the birds had re-| 
tired to rest. Nota ruffle disturbed the calin bosom | 
of the lake ; and there, for the first time, did the 
youth whisper in the ear of the fair maiden his: first | 
and bashful love. He told her that fer a long time | 
he had neglected to say any thing upon this subject, | 
as their difference in station might render it impossi- | 
bie for her ever to consider him more than ‘a friend, | 
and that perhaps they might soon forget—she in- 
mingling in the fashionable and giddy world, and he, 
in making exertions fora livelihood—the leve of 
younger days ; but he should not do justice to his 
own feelings, were keto leave without saying some-| 
thing upon the subject so intimately connected with 
his happiness. She told bim that they were young, 
giddy and thoughtlese—that ber parents were entire- 
Jy unacquainted withany thing‘he had expressed— 





that she was, and ever should be, extremely grati- | 
y | Rev. Mr. Stowe, in his sermon, 
much, or in what degree, she returned and recipro-| Styled him “the « Reugh and Ready’ of the squad- | 


fied for the sentiments he had avowed, and that how 


cated his affection, he might decide; bat she could 
ive him no encouragement respecting the future.— 
Her parents must be consulted, and she must <dbide 


‘by their wishes. 


Her ‘father was inflexible; and |cemetry, the other day, exclaimed, “Faith, this 
whenever-he said _yes-or:no, so it amet be, at leastin.| must:be avery healthy gilace'to be buried in!” 


H Te foo'eh th : | man consults well the laws of his being, whether phys- 
ere was a spectacle for the potentates of the earth | ; . . 
te look upon—an example for them te imitate. But) at, Gentelv er eee. Eevee nye ennanee 


the potentates of the earth did not see, or if the \ly by the gusts of passion, or swerved from the truth, 

saw, they turned away their eyes from the sight ;|°° Tight by prejudice. He knows, with the apostle, 

they did not hear, or they heard, they shut their ears | “* how to be abashed, and’ how te abound.’”” He knows 

against the voice which called out to them from the | that the sun is not always unobseured by nor the 
wilderness— . 

qa : es: ‘ earth theatre of perpetual storms. Hence he does not 

. ae ata degen = eee Divos. a judge of the utility of mature’s operations by those ex- 

e character o itiam Peen alone sheds a tremes ; but taking a calm survey of all their bearings he 


never-fading lustre upon our history. No other | : 
come te the conclusion that their grand tendency is to 


State in this Union can boast of such an illustrious, 
founder ; none began their social career upon auspi- | good, and good only. 

ces so honorable to humanity. Every trait of the| Soin thesphere of mind, he does not jndge of men by 
life of that great man, every fact and anecdote ef| the momentary out-breaks of passion, or the sudden 


those golden times, will be sought fer by our descen- | : . 
dants with avidity, and wik furnish many an inter- | es Spogiel.; Ke does not expect that because 
esting subject for the fancy of the novelist, and the | '"¢Y ¥eeP to day they will, therefore, forever weep ; 


authesiasm of the poet. | or because they now enjoy balmy repose, their bosoms 
bined ct | will never be heaved with the sigh of sorrow. He knows 


Sunday Amusements in a | that lights and shades asstrongly mark the mental and 
The following is an extract from an English paper moral as the organic and physical world. Hence he is not 
| published in Rome : | subject to perpetual disappointments, hke the immoder- 


“SUNDAY 14. Quarant’ ore, or selemn expo-| 


sition of the Holy Host for 40 hours, with High Mass | _ + who, in feelingwand opinions, is always vacilla- 
and Procession, which will be assisted in by His Holi- pag ike m pendulum. He doesnot see in the vista only 
ness, at St. Peter’s 4-2 past 10; the same ceremony, | U@S¥llid joy, and paradsaical bliss'; moron the map of 
the second college of Cardinals assisting, at the Gesu | human life newght but suffering, depravity and wicked- 
at40 o’clock. Exhibition of Prize Pictures and oth-/ ness. He arrives at me such hasty and inconsidepate 
er works of Art at the Academy de?Virtuosi at the | conclusions ; but realizes that that charity that “‘ beareth 


Pantheon from 20 to 12. Ascent in a Balloon by| 1 thi hopeth ell thi 7 
Mr. Arban with a friend, Piazza di Termini, near |! ‘™"3* bopeth all things, believeth all things,” for- 
Monte Cavallo, at $ o’clock ; a pulic masked bal} %ids them. Neither does he indiscriminately condemn 
from 1-2 past 12 in the morning ull daylight, ‘Teatro | entire masses on account of the flagrant actions of a few, 
Argentina.” | nor repudiate whele asseciations, moral, political 
Here we have a solemn exposition of the Holy! jcigus. 6 ; ye sacs —— 
Host, an exhibitien of prize pictures, ascent of a bal- | rer a = ee ae happen “ dene of 
oon, and a public masked ball im the theatre, all to |‘ '©24!"g members. Neither will you find him inthe 
come off the same Sunday. ‘This is a mingling of | °PPesite extreme, under the influence of feelings 90 igni- 
aoe and solemn religious service pecuitar to Cath-| table that they take fire at every passing excitement of 
olic countries. | the day, or, like a minute man, ready to chime in with 
Wednesday following we are informed that there | this er that part Sabena’ = as 
will be an exhibition of the sacred relics of the church | 4:4 146 Gnrtg. a0, interent, opines, or grejadion., may 
—an edifying one ne-doubt to those who have plen-| Bit he is established in opinions and principles, yet 


ty of faith ! Wonder what kind of relics are refer- | ; ; : 
red to! Probably they are old ‘hones, gathered up | ever ready to investigate all proper subjects of consid- 


| by the Priests, and called the bones of some noted | eration, as means and ability may enable him, while he 
| Apostles or saints.—Star in the West. 


| 


| ever helds himself open to the convictions of truth and 


Seietiainenimaats edie iootiing day ‘last, the | > egg He adepts the truly wise metto of Dr 
° . > | atts, to 

in speaking of Satan | “ Seize on truth where ever ’tis found, 

On christian or on heathen ground.”’ 


Such is ‘the truly amiable and enviable character of the 
person of Christian moderation. His truly is, 
“ The soul’s:calm-sunshine, and the heart-feit ae 
: # 


ron of hell !’” 


A.native of Emerald isle, admiring 'the site of a 
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Subtance of an Essay 


Delivered before the vous County Teachers’ 
Institute, April 1847, by Eli Ballou. 
( Concluded. ) 


I would have it particularly impressed on the young, | 


that they should never twit others of being poor—but 
rather, if they are rich, that they should be careful to 
recognize and speak to poor people and to the children 
of the poor—that they should never boast of their own 
talents, or great exploits, nor ever triumph over a dis- 
tanced competitor, or a beaten opponent—that young 
ladies and young gentlemen should not consider it be- 
neath them, to notice respectfully those who are younger 
and smaller than themsel##s—that it is impolite to inter- 
rupt another who is speaking or reading, or to read when 
another is conversing with you, or to read audibly, when 
it is proper that you should converse with others in a 
visiting party. I would have pupils taught, that they 
should be particular to introduce their acquaintances who 
are strangers in the presence of others, in all proper 
circumstances. I would have teachers instruct scholars 
as to the manner and the words to be used in giving such 
introduction, and, at a convenient moment of respite 
from study, go through with the ceremony in the school 
room, and teach them how they should do, and what to 
say in introducing a friend, or when introduced to ano- 
ther. Children should form the habit of saying, **If you 
please, sir,’’ &c. when any one offers to assist them, or 
help them to anything, or if they receive, a favor ever 
so small, or decline one, to say, ** I thank you sir,’’ &c., 
or at least, ‘I thank you.’’ Saying, ‘I am much 
obleged to ye,’’ and ** Not at all,” I regard, as entirely 
‘improper. ‘‘I am much obliged by you,”’ or, ‘*1 feel 
under much obligation to you,’? would be much better. 
When a person says, ‘I thank you, sir,” or, ‘I feel 
much obliged,’’ to reply, ‘* Not at all,’’ would seem to 
be giving back the lie direct. One says, ‘‘ 1 thank you.” 
**Not at all’’ is the reply, i.e. you do not thank me at 
all—or *‘ I feel much obliged.’’ ‘* Not at all,’’ i. e. you 
do not feel obliged at all. No doubt, the meaning is, 
** You need not thank me at all,’ or, ** You need not 
feel under any obligation to me, at all,’”’ but the words 
are a bad selection to express the meaning, and probably, 
those who he expression, mean, generally, little or 
nothing by it. It is a mere form without @ meaning. 

Again, children should be particularly instructed as to 
the use of the titles Mr. Hon. &c. Mre. Miss, Misses, 
and care should be taken to have our youth avoid all, 
careless, awkward, clownish, lazy, ungraceful habits in 
standing, walking, or sitting,—to preserve an erect, 
graceful attitude, and dignified appearance, without run- 
ning into the extreme of a stiff. aristocratic air, and af- 
fected preciseness. They should also be taught how to 
ask for a favor, politely, and how to refuse granting 2 
favor, when it is proper to do so without giving offence. 
In closing on this part of the subject, permit me to re- 
mark, that it is important, that lads should be taught to 
bow genteelly, and the young Misses to courtesy ina 
gracetul manner. It were better not to attempt, any 
ceremony of this kind, than to form the fixed habit of 
doing it in a decidedly, awkward, clownish manner. It 
is te, we cannot expect in children, especially in 
boys, the air und appearance of mature youth,—but, if 
in the days of girlhood and boyhood, they become famil- 
jerized with the rules of good-breeding, the feeling natural 
to youth—their love of social intercourse, and the natur- 
al desire of the two sexes to appear pleasing and agree- 
able to each other, will serve to polish and refine the 
manners which education has produced. 

In order to be successful teachers of courtesy or po- 
liteness, it is of the greatest importance that Teachers, 
should, themselves be, the models for the imitation of 
their pupils,—that they should be teachers by example, 
as well as by precept. Children are peculiarly imitative 


beings. They are strongly inelined to say and do, as 
others say and de to them. Hence, as in governing a 
school well, ‘he first great requisite is, that the teacher, 
govern himself or herself correctly, so in teaching cour- 
tesy to pupils, it is primarily essential that teachers 


should be polite in their intercourse with that little com- 
pany of munds whe are looking to them as their exem- 
plars. Muny have inquired, ** Why is it eo difficult to 
teach children, to say, * Yes sir,”” and * No sir,"* yes 
ma’am and No ma'am? The true answer to this ques 
tion is, because, you do not say sir and ma’am to them, 


but simply, yes and no. Say, yés sir, and no sir, yes 
ma’am and no ma’am to childreb, and you will find no 
difficulty in teaching them to return the compliment. 

In teaching the children of your charge to be courte- 
ous or polite, it is essential thut, as teachers you should 
endeavor to be very good natured, and even lively. The 
| good teacher must ever have on hand and available, 
| large stock of patience, forbearance and long-suffering; 
| and, if you ever find your patience exhausted, be sure and 
stop teaching until you obtain a new supply. It must be 
evident, on a moment’s reflection, that you can never 
frown or scold, either young or old children into polite 
conversation and graceful attitude and gesture. 

I would advise you to be courteous in governing your 
schools, and even in administering reproof and corporal 
punishment, when such punishment becomes absolutely 
necessary. Let your commands be given in the form of 
requests. Avoid all indecorous, provoking or insulting 
modes of punishments, and never seem to exult or tri- 
umph over, or ridicule a scholar when punishing him.— 
Some teachers indulge in this, and even affect to be wit- 
ty, and try to get up a Jaugh at the expense of the poor 
culprit, doing penance. Such feats manifest a mean 
disposition, and tend to make the scholar hate his unfeel- 
ing governor. 





The advantages to be derived, from well established 
habits of courtesy, formed in the morning of existence, 
cannot be too highly appreciated. True it is, that intellec- 
tual and moral training in general, tends to confer on its 
recipient a better sense of propriety—to improve the 
taste, and polish the manners,—nevertheless, there are 
some persons of high scientific attainments—your real 
book worms, who never mingle much with society—who 
appear confused and awkward, if they ever appear in 
the social circle. This is a great and unhappy defect in 
their characters. That young lady, or young gentleman, 
who possesses, nut only a good share of intellectual en- 
dowments—habits of close observation, and a discrimina- 
ting sound judgment—but, in addition to the solid at- 
tainments, goes out into the busy world, with a pleasing 
address and winning manners—with a kind, strong heart, 
and a personal appearance, giving a clear, full expres- 
sion of correct feelings—I say, such an one will gain the 
confidence of strangere, secure friends, win the esteem 
of others, obtain profitable employment, rise in the scale 
of society, and acquire numerous advantages, where an- 
other destitute of polished manners, (though he may be 
equal in other respects) would entirely fail. In these 
matters, it frequently happens, that first appearance and 
first impressions are everything—even the sine qua non of 
universal prosperity. They have secured to their possess- 
ors wealth and the highest honors. The man of true 
courtesy will be likely to pass smoothly along on the path- 
way of social life, avoiding contentions, and personal 
difficulties, or quarrels, He will be better qualified to 
become the s&iliful business man, the successful factor or 
negotiator—the worthy and noble Peace Maker,—in fine, 
the admired ornament of social life. It is doubtless 
true, that many of the morally corrupt, affect to be gen- 
tlemen in their personal appearance, the better to de- 
ceive their victims and retain a respectable reputation. 
The same class also affect to be honest and virtuous.— 
** The heart holds out false signals in this case’’; but this 
makes nothing against the value of either genuine po- 
liteness, or real goodness. 

In conclusion, I remark, that well formed habits of 
courtesy, or polished manners, tend, not only to confer 
respectability on their possessor and give zest to the joys 
of social life, but that refinement of feeling, nice sense of 
propriety and cultivated taste which is necessarily im- 
plied in true politeness, must be highly favorable to the 
promotion of general virtue, and even of pure Religion 
and Piety itself. From these considerations, we should 
be deeply impressed with importance of instructing the 
children and youth of our land, both by precept and ex- 
ample, in the true principles and practice of huspitality 
and courtesy. 





Br. Whittemore says in the last Trumpet, ‘* The Hon. 
Horace Mann,’’ Supermtendent of Common Schools for 
the State of Mass., ‘* has published another pamphlet in 
regard to the notorious M. H. Smith. The public are 
fast finding out Smith's real character; and when they 
know him as Universalists know him, they will be able 
to decide how nich faith to place in his statements in 
regard to that class of people.” 








Heaven. 

This term is commonly used, at the present day, to de- 
note the place and state of immortality, perfection and 
happimess, in the future world, which is new the object 
of christian hope. The first meaning of the term, as is 
well known, is the immense, expanse or vault which ap- 
pears above and aroond us, in which are seen the sun, 
moon and siars. This is the heaven of the physical or 
material world; but, as there ia a pbysieal world, so also 
is there a spiritual, or inteblectnal and moral world—a 
world of mind. And, as the natural worid has its heaven, 
so has the world of mind also its heaven. 

The literal heaven is highest of all things; hence, to 
ascend toward heaven is to go up, and, to move toward 
the earth, is to go down; hence, heaven denotes a great 
elevation. Therefore, in the world of mind, an elevated 
intellectual and moral condition, is heaven. It is being 
raised up on high, far above things of a groveling, earth- 
ly nature. To degenerate intellectually and morally is 
to go downward on the scale of mind—to tend to earthly, 
low pursuits, and an unholy gratification of the mere ani- 
mal propensities; but, to ascend from a state of igno- 
rance and mere animal existence, to an exalted state 
of knowledge—great intellectual and moral excellence, 
is to ascend the scale of mind—to mount up on high— 
far above earth—is to be in the heaven of the world of 
mind. 

Such is the nature of that heaven, of which Jesus 
said, ‘* great is your reward in heaven.’’ Matt. v. 12. 
That is, great are the blessings resulting from your la- 
bors to obtaip an exalted intellectual, spiritual and mor- 
al condition. He who possesses that knowledge of God 
which is eternal life, and love to the Father of Mercies, 
and love to his neighbor which worketh no evil, has, in- 
deed, already ascended up on high in the spiritual world. 
He is in heaven and has a heaven in his soul. We 
doubt not, however, that there is a state of sinless per- 
fection and unalloyed felicity beyond this life, which is 
heaven, in the highest sense of that term. 


“Moral Temptation.” 

No marvel the editor cannot comprehend the meaning 
of this obscure phrase. Allow me to say that, if the 
word, ‘*moral,’’ was used by me, in that way, it was 2 
mistake. I can account for it in no other way, than, 
that it was an interlination, supposed, at the moment, to 
be used before the word ‘‘act.”* But, is it my mistake ? 
I perceive in my remarks on Br. Cobb’s book, the phrase, 
‘correct objections.”” The word ** correct’’ 1s incor- 
rect. It should be, critical objections, or some such 
word. No matter; we will all be more careful in future. 








wee — 


Ministerial Visit. 
The papers are incorrect, in so far as as they set forth 
that I have consented to settle over the Society in Port- 
land, Me. IJ have barely agreed to make them a ** minis- 
terial visit,’’ after the manner of New Testament times, 
and preach ‘as long as it may suit my convenience and 
pleasure.”’ The mistake is not very essential, however, 
since the ‘‘settlement’’ of ministers, in these days, en- 
dures frequently, only from ** one new room to another."’ 
I thank Br. Ballou for hie fraternal notice. Others are 
entitled to equal gratitude. R. S. 


Strafford, Vt. 


Br. S. C. Eaton, by a unanimous invitation of the Uni- 
versalist Society in Strafford, has removed from Hartland, 
back to the field of his labors a year ago, and desires al! 
letters and papers intended for him directed to Strafford,’ 
Vt. There ought to be a minister settled in Hartland. 
Who will they get? We suppose our cause has dwindled 
in Strafford, ever since Br. Eaton left, but, as he is de- 
cidely a working man, and has the ful! confidence of the 
people of his charge, we confidently expect it will look 
up again, Let mini and people labor together for 
the upbuilding of Zion. 


Voeal Music—the Baker Family. 

We understand that this noted family of singers—siz 
in number, four brothers and two sisters—are again mak- 
ing the tour of this State, giving concerts—for pay— 
consisting of sentimental, and lively songs, &c. They 
gave a good treat to the lovers of music when they were 
here in 1845, but, it is said, they have improved a bun- 
dred per cent. We shall see—or rather, hear ‘the 
cheerful music of the Patriarchs, when they come this 
way.” The Bakers are clever singers—go and beac 
them, and, if you don’t sey so, we'll give it up. 
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53s. to 54s. per quarter, being an advance of Is. to! inal and selected matter, and singing several original 
to Is. 91. on last rates. Oatmeal is the turn dearer. | and selected pieces. object of the exhibition is 
“ a - also = the advance in yo 9 re ito increase the library ofthe school, which at present 
. markets. From Aatwerp we learn, under the date | contains on! bund: . The church i 
two or three papers, 1 don’t take the Watchman. T/ ofthe 16th instant, that within the previous three | supported by Shoah odicadidah, Bde dav avboe! 











Enlargement of the Watchman. 
“+L must take a city paper so as to get reading for my 
young folks,”’ says one, ** and, as I can’t afford te take | 





should take it, if it was not for that.’’ days there had been a rise of 1 1-2f. on rye, and 
Another says, ‘1 should like to take the Watchman, | on wheat; 
but I must have a newspaper to see what is going on in she ton Post. weap 
world. { want to know the prices of wool, flour, pork.) Famine ar Maperea.—An extract from a letter, 
beef, butter, cheese, &c., and as I can‘t afford to take dated Funchal, March 20 :— Famine is now come 
twa papers. I dispense with the religious paper. { should | to Madeira, neither wheat, Indian corn, rice, oats 
take your paper, if it wasnot. for that. I want to see| barley, or any other grain is to be had. — 
dei ;no use to the poer—it*will buy nothing. 
the paper patronized. ‘ north they are giving wine to iufants, having literal- 
Still another says, “ [ should like to take the Watck-| |y nothing else. You may imagine the misery of the 


cal paper, and, as I don’t know how to take so many pa- | have long fed on grass; human beings are doing the 
pers, 1 have net patronized the Watchman for some | 


time”? ' find an immediate sale for his freight. The cause of 
Now, to\meet and do away with all these objec- | the present scarcity is the diversion of the customary 


D 24. by teachers from the humbler walks of life. 
and a further rise was expected.”—Bos-| ing the exhibition encouragement, the public will as- 


| sist a good cause, andcheer the heart of earnest la- 





Money is of | 
In the | 


man, but I must take an agricultural paper, and a politi- |poor, The sufferiag will be fearful. Our ape, 


same in many country parishes. There is money to, "4 brilliant victory agai 


pay for corn and breadstuffs ; any shipowner would | 


By giv- 


yz for the spread of wholsome principles.—Bos. 
ost. 


~~ . " 


Great Battle at Cerro Gerde! 


Santa Anna Again Defeated in a Pitched Battle by 
Gen. Seott— Five Thousand Mezicans Taken Pris- 
oners —- Five Hundred Americans Killed and 
W ounded — General La Vega Again a Prisoner! 
The Americans have ae another glorious 

nst an outnumbering force 
and occupying a position which looked as impregna- 
ble as Gibraltar. One after another their works 
have been taken; five generals, colonels enough to 





tions, and furnish reading for all these classes,—- | supplies in Sardinian aud Greek bottoms, from the | Command ten sneh armies as ours, and other officers 


religious articles, stories and light reading, foreign and | Meliterranean 
jand Eogand, 


domestic news— an account of the markets, prices, &c. | . . 
: Pipe : » . | the hitherto almost monthly arrivals of flour and grain 
—urticles on farming and domestic economy,—we opro-| from her ports,” 
| 


pose to enlarge the Wulchman,—to make it large en-| 
ough to embrace a good sapply of articles on ail the | 


PeR,’’ containing reading for all classes, and put itat 
the reasonable price ef $2, a year. The Trumpet is 
sold at $2, per year, and we shall make the Watchman | Chihuahua. 
larger than the Trumpet, or about the size of the Ver.| 
mont ** Chronicle,’’ the organ of the Congregationalists | some of the finest regular troops, well armed. 
io Vermont, the prize of which is $2. Do not the Uni- American force 924, alltold. ‘The loss of the ene- 
veraalists of Vermont wish to sustain as large and as use- | 
fala paper as the Congregationalista do? We mean to 
make the Watchman equal to the Chronicle as a gener- 
al News Paper, and, as an Agricultural paper ; and a 


greatdeal better ina literary and doctrinal point of ; 4 [ 

.H jer, we will, not anticipate our designs any | C''T'"8es, exch mounting three pieces of one-and-a 
Pa en ptm P j halfinch calibre. ‘hey likewise took a large quan- 
further, at present, as we design to send out a Prospec- | tity of ammunition and provisions, and $5000 in spe- 
tus next week. {nshort, we wish to publish for the/cie. The enemy were intrenched on immense piles 
Universalists of Vermont, a paper of the size, and gen-/ of volcanic rock, but were gallantly driven ftom their 


ed, and forty prisoners. American loss one killed 
and eight wounded, one mortaily. 


of Independence, was killed. 


ed two nine-pounders, seven four-pounders and two 


From Santa Fs.—The Siessilials mail has just ar- jof Santa Anna’s grand Army to escape, including his 


| wet . . » } . . 
above subjects,—making it a general “Famany Pa-|Tived, bringing a month huter from New Mexico, | own illustrious person, 


| Mr Sublette, from Santa Fe, which place he left on | ' ; 
ithe 29th of March, furnishes the details of the bat-| Valuables, and even bis wooden leg, has fallen into 
ites Sacramento, fought eighteen miles north of | 0Ur hands, 
| Mexicans, 


The enemy’s force numbered 4223 men, iueludins | ; } 
The | torning, Apr. 19,—Gen. Seott is to march at noon. 


Cuelta, was tuken prisoner. The Americans captur- | killed. 





b sr of the ** Gospel Banner’ the Universal. | position. Chihuahwa was occupied on the first of 
salaineacies ® ee t ty | wy: Maine Swath March, by a detachment ot uctillery under Captain 
ist paper ef the opiates zing State of M . Whitemun. ; 


Col, Doniphan has issued.a_ proclamnatioa to res- 
tore quiet to the Mexicans, offering them every assu- 
rance of protectien, Magoffin bas been sent to Mex- 
ico. 

But few volunteers at Santa Fe could be induced 
to remain. It was very sickly there, and $00 had 
died, The scurvy was making fearful ravages. 
There was little or no discipline—no attention paid to 
| drills, but they were plentifully supplied with food, 
General Kearney was soon expected back to Sunta 


We should be right glad to hear from our correspon- 
dents, “* J.’ of Evansville, and ‘* Lehella” of Charles- 
con S. C., and others. 


Correction.—Br.Ballou,—la my remarks en ‘God's 
promises,” in No. 42, 1 perceive some typographical er- 
rors in words which the reader would not readily correct, 
and also entire omissions of parts of sentences, which 
render them, and the whele of the last paragragh unin- 
telligible, which could not be the result of illegibility of e 


. p i bottoin, for ‘*deer,’’ | © &- : . , ; 
a ae page SR OS a, for *shall’?| A deputation of the Navajoes Indians came in to 


read should. Begin at 7th line fiom bottonr, thus, **As| Col. Price, and wanted to make atreaty. The Col. 
they’ predicate,” &c. *sodo we predicate the same on’? | made it one of the stipulations that they should de- 
(God's universal promises to all mankind who are) ‘his | liver up stolen praperty. This they were unwitling 
people—For, &c."” On page 344, last paragraph, in the | to do, and fer this cause probably the treaty may 
first line, sor ‘‘decision,’’ read division. Then by | fail. 

plying the omissions the next sentences will be separated! Five millieas of dollars, for government supplies, 
and intelligible, reading thus, ** Heace we think Dr. B.| are to be sent over the road from Fort Leavenworth 
in error in saying that these promises that ‘respect tem-/ tg Santa Fe, with experienced teamsters, well arm- 
poral blessings’? (are conditional.) (There are many) ej Qn this route are scattered innumerable wrecks 
promised blessings.) “over which man has no control, | or wagons, and the skeletans both of men and bensts 


ree be bgpeasnsse er ysialiy 7 og We soppy the —the bones vd drivers and their cattle being left to 
quien from memery, having ne maauscript to ~. whiten together. 


| By Maewneric Terecrarpu—For rue Boston 
| Post.—New York, May 6,3 P,. M.—Tke southern 
| mail has arrived, but brings no news. 
pave adil: aii | Marxets. Flour—20,000 barrels have arrived. 
Fourteen Days Later from England. |Sules $625 0 650, deliverable in June; #6 12 in 
itigh steamship Caledonia, Capt. E.G. Lott, | July; $7 in May; and on the spot $750. Corn iy 
i April 20, and arrived , Boston atten | held nominally at $1—sales 60,000 bushels at 78c, 
o'clock. A. M., May 6 ina ome ot “8 days. ——— jo Anant aioe 85c, do. in Mav. 
brings news sixteen days later than the Cambria, | otton quiet—nu change, . ; 
= arteen later than the Sarah Sands, at New| New York, May 7, 8 o’clock P. M.—The illumin- 
York, which left Liverpool! on the 6th May. | ation in the city this evening, in honor of the Victo- 
The Caledonia brought 91 passengers from Liver-' se par sete war, is very:general and brilliant 
1, and 16 from Halifax. Among her frieght were | beyond description. : 
re San two and three millions of dollars ~ specie,| A letter from Vera Cruz, dated April 16, says the 
say $2,500,000. _arrival of Santa Anna, with propositions of peace, is 
‘Breadstuffs, with large arrivals from all quarters, daily expected. 
maintained an advance, and a heavy business has, 
been done in wheat, flour,and Indian corn. A Liv-| ‘I'he Universalist denomination have a free church 
erpool paper of the 19th says— |which is located in Samaritan Chapel, No. $52 
* Cotton has declined and corn has advanced cen-| Washington street. Connected with this society isa 
siderably. To-day there has been a good business | Sunday school, consisting of abeut sixty-five scholars 
in flour and Indian corn, with a brisk demand, | and ten teachers. ‘Lhescholars «re from poor fam- 
Wheat may be quoted at an advance of 2s, per quar-| ilies, and are receiving much benefit frem the school. 
ter on last Friday’s prices. Western Cannal flour | On Sunday evening next, May 9, at one quarter past 
| ex- 
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has also advanced 2s, per barrel, and may be quoted | seven o'clock, the school is to give a concert and 
at 42s.; Indian coro, yellow, 55s. to.563.; and white (hibition at the Melodeon, to consist.of speaking orig- 


ports, to meet the demands of France innumerable, have beeu taken prisoners, together 


A similar drain on America withholds | with five thousand men, and their ammunition, ean- 


| the impussibility of finding the road, which prevented 


non, baggage and baggage trains, and nothing but 


our dragoons from reaching their works, enabled any 


Santa Anna’s travelling coach, with all his papers, 
No one can estimate the loss of the 
! The army isto advance towards Mexico 
immediately. Gen. Worth’s division marched this 


It is reported, by a letter from Vera Cruz, that 


my was three hundred killed, a great number wound- | Gen. Shields is dead. Ex. president Herrera and 
t 


wenty-three colonels are among the prisoners. The 


Colonel C. Owen | Specie taken in Santa Anna’s carriage ameunted to 
The Mexican colonel | $70,000. Col. Jose Obando, chief of artillery, was 


No accounts published by the Mexieans put 
their army below 12.000 men and 24 pieces of artil- 
lery. Some accounts put our: list of killed and 
wounded as lew as 300. Generals Patterson and 
Smith are sick. 
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Appointments. 
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Br. J. E. Palmer will preach in East Topsham the 3¢ 
Sabbath in May. - 

Br. Sanborn will preach in Barre the 3d Sabbath in May 

Br. Hodgden will preach tr Chetwea the Gu Sabbatir in 
May. 

Br. Warren is to preach at Montpelier Centre on the 
4th Sunday of May. 

Br. K. Haven will preach in Hubbarton the fifth Sab- 
bath in May. 

Br. E. C. Payne will preach in Williamstown, the 4th 
Sabbath in May, and once in two weeks thereafter during 
the ensuing year. 











Married. 
{n Woodstock, May 2d, by Rev. 8. C. Eaton, Mr. Eli- 
sha 8. Gallup, of Woodstock, to Miss Harriet A. Darl 
ing, of Hartland. 
In Barnard, 5th inst., by Rev. J. Sargent, Mr. Lucian 
Blackmer, Esq. to Miss Eliza J. Richmund, daughter of 
Maj. Richmond, all of Barnard. 

















| Jeeeatios NOTICE.—This may certify that I have 

this day given to my son Edward W. Ormsbee his time 

for the remainder of his minoréty. {1 shall not be responsible 

for anv debts of his contracting ner claim any of his earnings 

after this date, CALEB OKMSBEE. 
Montpelier, April 30th, 1847. 


To the Universalist Ladies of Yermont. 

The female believers in the Arahamic faith in Burling- 
ton, are making preparations to get up a Fair to be held 
on the Fourth of July aext. Should the Universalist la- 
dies in Vermont see fit to assist them, they can make 
such fancy articles, as they deem best, and with the 
name of the donor, and send them directed to Mrs, Wm. 
Roby, Burlington, Vt. We do indeed desire help, as we 
have everything to discourage us in B. Should the la- 

ies, who feel an interest in our cause, but send us their 
free will efferings, we doubt not that we shall realize a 
sufficient amount, to assist in finishing the inside of our 
place ef worship. Do remember us. 
By order of Com. of First gree 





Society in Burlington, Vt. 


R. R. RIKER, 

DRAPER AND TAILOR—Most respectfully gives no 
tice that he has returned trom New York with the latest 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FASHIONS 

for cutting and making garments. 

ailors or T'ailoresses wishing for information in the art of 
cutting garments can receive instruction on reasonable terms. 
Tailors’ squares, measures, drilled eye of superior 
quality for sale. 
All garments made at his shop at short notice in the moat 
fashionable styiz2. Garmeaw cut for athersto make up and 
warranted to fit. 
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Elijah's Interview. 

On Horeb’s rock the prophet stood, 
The Lord before him passed: 

A barricane in angry mood, 
Swept by him strong and fast; 

The forest fell before its force, 

The rocks were shivered in its course; 
God was not m the blast. 

’T was bat the whirlwind of hia breath, 

Anouncing danger, wreck and death. 


It ceased, The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came muffling up the sun, 

When thro’ the mountains, deep and loud, 
An earthquake t ered on; 

The frightened eagle sprang in air; \ 

The wolf ran howling from his lair; 
God was not in the storm, 

’Twas but the rolling of his car, 

The trampling of his steeds from far. 


*T was still again—and nature stood, 
And calmed her ruffled frame, 

When swift by from heaven a fiery flood, | 
To earth descending came— 

Down to the depths the ocean fled, 

The sick’ning sun looked wan and dead, 
Yet God filled not the flame; 

*T was but the terror of his eve. 

That lightened thro’ the troubled sky. 


At last a voice all still and small, 
Rose sweetly on the ear; 

Yet rose so shrill and clear that all 
In heaven and earth might hear; 

It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 

It spoke as angels speak above; 
And God himeelf was there. 

But oh! it was a Father’s voice, 

That bade the trembling earth rejoice. 





Miscetlany. 


enw rn 


A Tale of Benevolence. 
While in Boston the other day, we becarme ac- 


quainted with a case of benevolence which ought to 
recorded? A woman who had heen sick, died while 
were stopping with a friend near by, and we leurnt 
from that friend, who had jthe blessed privilege of 
ministering ye her wapts in her last hours, the fol- 
lowing sto ‘ : 

More than a year ago she was taken sick with the 
consumption, and being unable to work, she returned 
to the residence of her mother, then living in Maine. 
But she found her condition as cheerless as her own; 
she too was sick and unable todo anything for her. 
She returned to Boston, called upon a mere acquain- 
tance, a poor widow, whe supported herself and fam- 
ily by dint of industry, in doing what is known as 
“slop work,” at the wretchedly low prices which are 
paid for that species of work. There the poor wo- 
man, with her child, was invited to stay, and she did 
so. The r woina: toiled on the harder, now that 
she had an additional burden, and when she could 
not pay the rent of two rooms, she lived in one; and 
there she watched and labored by the bedside of her 
friend, depriving berself of the poor comforts which 
she before enjoyed, to minister to the unfortunate. 
The sick one died at last, and then her kind heart 
would not consent that she should be buried at the 
city expense. She was even then aa ta sacrifice 
everything, rather than the child should remember 
that his mother died, and was buried only as a 

** Pauper, that nobody owns.”” 

We were glad to know that kind friends spared 
ber the sacrifice of her feelings and her scanty means 
and secured for her remains a plice ina private 
tomb. Such disinterested benevolence as this is rare 
everywhere never found but among the poor, ‘The 
poor alone can sympathize with the poor, in their 
terrible trials. e doubt ifthere is a man in Bos- 
ton, worth his millions who would have sacrificed as 

money as did this poor woman, in any similar 
case. ‘They may do a great deal for the poor—we 
know they do—but it comes under the head of * am- 
eteur goilliness,” a greatdeal of it, and has not the 
merit of this poor woman’s hevevolence, ‘The day 
is coming—not here, perhaps, but elsewhere—when 
justice will be done in these cases. This world has 
poor reward for them, but in the workl where virtu- 
ous deeds are crowns of rejoicing, they will not be 
overlooked or forgotten. 

We talk about the poor, here—and God knows we 
have enough of it— but the most abject poverty here 
would he opulence to thousands inthe large cities, 
where emigrants are landed by the ship toad, from 
poverty-striken Europe, with seanty means, or no 
means. Cases come to our knowledge of such, hud- 
died tegether in filthy rooms, without fice, without 


> 


food, and almost without clothing in this coll season | 
enough to make the heart of a stone bleed. Anil with- 
in a stone’s throw, almost, are the men who have 
enough and to spare, revelling in luxury—-the crumbs 
| from whose tables, if converted to that use, would 
give comfort to starving thousands, Let the poor) 
here thank God that theirs is a blessed lot compared | 
| to these—and let the rich not forget that they are but 
| stewards of God’s bounty, and see that they can give 
/a good account of their stewardship.— Nashua T'ele- 
graph. 


Ben eer 


Sad Changes of Fortune. 

“Do you give out work’ here?” said a voice, so 
soft, so low, so ladylike, that | involuntarily started 
and looked up. 

** Do you give out work here?” 

“Not to strangers,” was the rude reply.—The 
stranger turned and walked away. 

Passing ‘Thompson’s she paused—went in—hesita- 
ted—then turned and came out. [now saw her face 
—it was very pale—her hair, black as night, was 

arted on her forehead—her eyes, too, were very 

lack, and there was a wildness in them that made 
me shudder.—She paesed on up Broadway to Grand 
street, where she entered a miserable looking dwell- 
ing. I paused—should 1 follow further?—She was 
evidently suffering much—I was happy—blessed with 
wealth, and, O bow blessed in husband, children, 
friends! I knocked—the door was opened by a cross 
looking woman. 

‘“‘ [3 there a person living here who does plaia sew- 
ing?” I inquired. 

I guess not” was the reply. ‘There isa wo- 
man up stairs, who usedto work, but she can’t get 
no more to do—and_I shall turn her out to-morrow.” 

** Let me go up,” said I,as passing the woman 
with a shudder, I[ ascended the stairs. 

** You can keep on up to the garret,” she scream- 
ed after me; and so 1 did; and there I saw a sight 
of which I, the child of afluenee, had never dreamed! 
The lady bad thrown aside her hat, and was kneel- 
ing by the side of a poor low bed. Her hair .had 
fallen over her shoulders—she sobbed not, breathed 
not—but seemed motionless, her face buried in the 
Feb Sh wretched, miserable bed, whereon lay 
her husband. He was sleeping. I looked upon his 
high, pale forehead, around which hung masses of 
damp -brown hair—it was knit, and the pale hand 
clenched the bed clothes—words broke froin his lips 
—‘I cannot pay you now,” I heard him say. Poor 
fellow! even in in his dreams, his poverty haunted 
him! Lcould bear it no Jonger, and knocked gently, 
The lady raised her head, threw back her long black 
hair, and gazed wildly upon me. It was no time for 
ceremony—sickness, sorrow, want, perhaps starva- 
tion were beforagme. ‘I came to look for a person 
tu do plain work,” was all | could say. 

* Oh, give itto me,” shesobbed. ‘Two days we 
have not tasted food !—and to-morrow ” She 
gasped, and tried to finish the sentence, but could 
not, She knew that to-morrow they would be both 
homeless and starving! 

« Be comforted—ye shall want no more!” 

“kept my word. Ina few days she told me all 
—ofdays of happiness inasunny Weeat India isle, 
her chikihood’s home. Of the death of her father 
and mother—of a cruel sister and brother-in-law— 
how she left that home, hoping to find a brother in 
A nerica—how she sought in vain, but found instead 
a husband; he too, an Englishman, a gentleman, and 
scholar, had been thrown upon the world.—Sympa- 
thy deepened into love—alone in a crowd, all the 
work to each other, they married—he procured em- 
ployment in a school, she did plain needlework. 
Too close attention to his duties of his school, lony 
walks and scanty fares brought ill health and confin- 
ed him at length to his bed. 

The shop from which the poor wife obtained wark 
failed, and their resource was cut off. She had look- 
el long, weary days for employment-many had none 
to give—others “ gave no work to strangers.” ‘Thus 
1 found then—te comfort them a little time then | 
trust they found indeed a comforter in heaven! 

The husband died first—died, placing the hand of 
his poor wife in mine! [ needed not the mute, appal- 
ling look he gave me; [took her to my own happy 
home—it was to lute! 

It isa very litthe while ago, I went one morning 
to her room; she had passed a restless night; had 
dreamed, she said of her George—she called me her 
kind and only friend—-begged me to sit a little while 
beside her, and looked up so sadly in my face, that 
my own heart seemed well nigh breaking. I left her 
not again, 

In the still deep night [ heard ber murmur “ Sister 
Aune, do not speak so harshly to me?”—Tben again 
she suid, * Give ine an orange, my sister, | ain very 
fwint.” Her soul was again in her own sunny home. 

“ Lay me by my George, and God will bless you,” 
were her last words tewwe. [led my bushed chikl- 





her coffin. ‘Phey hac never seen sorrow or death, 
and then [ gave them the first knowledge of both; 
then [ told them of the sin, the cruelty of those who 
wound the * stranger's” heart. 


nn ee On 


Extravagant Language. 


Nearly akin to these offences against gon gram- 
mar is another entasteful practice, into which you 
are probably more in danger of falling, and which 
is a crying sin among young ladies,—I' mean the use 
of exaggerated, extravagant forms of apeech,—-saying 
splendid for pretty, magnificent for handsome, hor- 
rid tor very, horrible for unpleasant, immense for 
large, thousands, or myriads for any number more 
than two. Were lto write down, tor one day, the 
conversation of some young ladies of my acquain- 
tance, and then to interpret it literally, it would im- 

ly that, within the compass of twelve or fourteen 

ours, they bad met with more marvellous adven- 
tures and bair-breadth escapes bad passed through 
more distressing experiences, and seen tore impos- 
ing spectacles, hal endured more fright, and enjoy- 
ed more rapture, than would suffice for half a dozen 
common lives. This habit is attended with many in- 
conveniences. IJtdeprives you of the intelligible use 
of strong expressions when you need them. If you 
use them all the time, nobody understands or be- 
lieves you when you use them inearnest. You are 
in the same predicament with the boy who cried 
WOLF so often when there was no wolf, that nobody 
would goto his relief when the wolf came. This 
habit has also a very bad moral bearing. Our words 
have a reflex influence upon our characters. Exag- 
gerated speech mukes one careless of the truth, The 
habit of using words without regard to thier rightful 
meaning, often leads one to distort facts, to mis-re- 
port conversations, and to magnify statements, in 
matters in which the literal truth is important to be 
told. You can never trust the testimony of one who 
in common conversation is indifferent to the import 
and regardless of the power, of words. [ am ac- 
quainted with persons whose representations of facts 
always need traslation and correction, and who have 
utterly lost their reputation for veracity, slolely 
through this habit of overstrained and extravagant 
speech, ‘They do not mean to lie; but they have a 
a dialect of ther own, in which words bear an entire- 
ly different sense from that given them in the daily 
aie of discreet and sober people.—.2. P. Pea- 

ody. 
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DR. H. F. PEERY’S 
VERMIFUGE OR DEAD SHOT.” 
FOR WORMS, 
A HIGHLY VALUABLE PAEPRRATION, CAPABLE. LROM THE 
PROMPTITUDE OF ITS ACTION, OF CLEARING 
THE SYSTEM IN A FEW HOUKS OF 
EVERY WORM. 
bers exceeding Vane 2Eny of this medicine required to 
test the existence of worms, orto remove every one trom 

he system its rating in a few hours, together with its great 
certainty of t constitute it one of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries of the age. ltseldom needs to be repeated and nev- 
er to be followed 7 a other purge. ‘Iherejore, in urgent 
cases, as those of F "SPASM . or CONVULSION, causea 
by worms, its unrivaled superiority is manilest. Few medi- 
cenes are better calculated to improve the hea th of children, 
cven when no worms exist; as it removes those masses o! 
irudities that Ine and closely adhere to the stomach and 
bowels, giving rise te sympt that fest every variety 
of worm disease. Although prompt and certain in its opera 
tion, and not unpleasant tothe taste it is perfectly safe, and 
adapted to the tenderest age. 

peel in this village by S. K. COLLINS, and S. P. RED- 

! : 








The following is an extract from a letter addressed to A. B-. 
& D. Sands fromthe Agent at Derby Line. 
Dersy Line. Vt.. May 7th, 1846. 
Gentlemen :—breceived the box of “Dea. Shot’’ Vermi- 
fuge about fifteen days since, and have now: nly a few dozen 
left on hand, which will be gone in less than ten days. It 
seeins to du the work to the perfect satisfaction of ali who use 
it, Lhear some greit accounts of it. where it hus produced 
the expulsivn of from 15 or 20 to 115 wo.ms from one person 
and near'y the same number from some children. Of course 
you will think worms one of the prevailing diseases i. Canada 
and Vermont, Please send me anothersupply © s 0: as coa- 
venient, Respectfully, (2 ly] . Cc BUTLER. 
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ren to lovok upon. her sweet pale face, as she lay in| 
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